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BOOK NOTES. 

The dedicatory note of Justin Winsor's The Westward Movement 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is dated August 8, 1897. When, two 
months later, the volume was published, the author had passed away. 
The work thus becomes impressed with an especial interest as the 
crown of Dr. Winsor's fruitful career. It is worthy of the melancholy 
distinction. From the cartographic point of view, which Dr. Winsor 
made in so peculiar a sense his own, we find traced in this last vol- 
ume the development of trans- Appalachian questions from 1763 till 
1798, when upon the definitive occupation of Natchez by the army of 
the United States, the boundaries fixed by the treaty of 1783 were 
for the first time actually secured. The subject-matter of the volume 
is much the same as that treated in Mr. Roosevelt's Winning of the 
West. The very slightest acquaintance with the characteristics of the 
two writers will, however, remove any momentary doubt as to the 
utility of the later work. 

The illustrated edition of Fiske's Critical Period of American His- 
tory (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898) has a two-fold significance: as, 
in fact, an idition de luxe of a serious work, it embodies a most flat- 
tering tribute to the literary and historical genius of the author ; while 
in the choice of illustrations there is displayed the highest type of 
sound judgment as to what will add scientific value to the volume. 
No imaginative pieces are admitted ; every picture represents some 
phase of actual history. Portraits predominate, contemporary cari- 
catures and other prints in facsimile are well represented, and useful 
maps are added. As a whole, the real spirit of the time, which Mr. 
Fiske so cleverly expresses in the text, is given by the illustrations a 
distinctness of definition that can hardly be paralleled in any work 
of like character. 

Professor Charles Gross has produced another scholarly piece of 
work in his Bibliography of British Municipal History (Harvard 
Historical Studies, Vol. V; Longmans, Green & Co., 1897). The first 
part of the volume is devoted to general authorities on the subject, 
and the second part, which occupies about two-thirds of the space, 
to the histories of particular towns. The first part includes extended 
references to authorities on the general constitutional history of 
Great Britain. Brief but valuable criticisms are given of the leading 
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works referred to, and the reader is warned against those which have 
no value. In an introductory review of British municipal literature 
as a whole, Professor Gross characterizes the average town history 
in England as " a farrago of heterogeneous odds and ends, thrown 
together at haphazard, no scholarly work being displayed either in 
the selection of the material or in its elaboration." It is to be hoped 
that writers in the same field in this country will read and profit by 
his criticism. His statements concerning the lack of care bestowed 
on the keeping, classification and publication of local records apply 
equally to many parts of this country. The volume as a whole attains 
the highest standard of excellence and must needs stimulate the 
study of municipal history. 

The Growth of the French Nation, by Professor George B. Adams, 
of Yale University (The Macmillan Company), could hardly be 
excelled as a brief, but in all respects scholarly, rfcumk of the politi- 
cal history of France. Even the advanced student will, by running 
over its pages, feel that he gains a firmer grasp than ever before of 
the whole long drama. Professor Adams exhibits the same keen 
insight and tact in dealing with the modern period that he shows in 
treating the Middle Ages, to which he has devoted especial attention. 
Nothing could be better than his summary of the revolutionary 
movement. More may be learned of its true character in his few 
pages than in Sybel's confusing volume. The illustrations are as 
fresh and helpful as the text. 

Mirabeau once declared that the nation's consciousness of the 
existing abuses had been a far more potent cause of the Revolution 
than the general progress of enlightenment. In La France d'apres 
les cahiers de 1789 (Colin et Cie, Paris, 1897), M. Edmonde Champion 
has endeavored in a series of classified extracts from the cahiers to 
show us just what were the people's grievances. The headings — 
"The Constitution," "Obstacles to National Unity," "The Provinces," 
"Royalty," "The Three Orders," "The Finances," "Justice," "The 
Feudal Dues," " Industry and Trade," " Religion and the Church," 
" Education " — indicate the scope of the book. M. Champion closes 
with a chapter on the spirit of 1789, in which is discussed the atti- 
tude of the orders to each other. An excellent index is added, which, 
with the exact references to the Archives Parlementaires and the 
scholarly notes, serves to make the book useful to the scholar as well 
as to the general reader, for whom it is evidently intended. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have issued the papers of the " Half Moon 
Series " in a tasteful volume under the title of Historic New York, 
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It is embellished with a number of fine illustrations and plans. 
These papers are mainly topographical in character and, when taken 
collectively, will enable New Yorkers of the present generation to 
form a mental picture of the externals of the historic city. A con- 
tinuation of the useful work which the editors and writers of this 
series are doing is promised for the present year. 

Professor Mace, of the University of Syracuse, has produced, 
under the title of Method in History (Ginn & Co., 1897), a book 
which is distinctly pedagogical in character. In it he discusses the 
general nature of history and the interpretation and use of its mate- 
rials, particularly for class-room purposes and for the teaching of ele- 
mentary history. He insists that history is essentially institutional 
and should be so treated in advanced classes. He classifies institu- 
tions as political, religious, educational, industrial and social; and 
claims that the proper subject-matter of history is the development 
of communities in all these lines taken together, though for a given 
time one of the phases may be more important than any of the 
others. His method is illustrated by extended reference to American 
history. The book is suggestive and helpful. 

Essays in Liberalism, by Six Oxford Men (Cassell & Co., London, 
1897), contains a rapid and somewhat superficial restatement of the 
principles for which the Liberal Party has stood in British politics 
during the past sixty years. The topics of practical interest which 
are treated are wealth, labor, foreign relations and education. In an 
introductory essay the Liberal tradition is discussed, and the historic 
development of liberalism is outlined in the concluding chapter. 
The object of the book is to persuade the party to renewed vigor in 
the assertion of its principles against socialism, jingoism and clerical 
influence over education. 

Professor A. H. Lloyd's Citizenship and Salvation (Little, Brown & 
Co., 1897) contains nothing that touches either citizenship or salva- 
tion. Probably it was intended to be a species of philosophy 
of history in the manner of Hegel. The author's " tool for use in 
the interpretation of history " is " the principle of the identity, or at 
least of the symmetry, of opposites." Such a tool naturally turns 
out, as its most useful product, the following : Money " is a material 
counterpart of the unity of the self or of a common or universal self 
in society." "In money lending theocracy was brought down to 
earth and shown to be expressive of an accomplished adjustment to 
secular life." " Church and bank " were " institutions in which 
Heaven, or the abstracted future, and money, or the abstracted past, 
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were treasured, or even hoarded." The philosophy of to-day has no 
greater task than the evolution of a theory that will explain why this 
sort of philosophizing should be printed. 

Mr. David MacGregor Means's book on Industrial Freedom 
(Appleton, 1897) is evidently the work of a well-meaning and 
thoughtful man. It is a plea against socialism. This no doubt 
explains the fact that Mr. David A. Wells has contributed a few 
pages of preface. The book contains a great deal of sound reason- 
ing ; but Mr. Means is clearly not a trained economist, and many of 
his chapters will fail to bring conviction to those predisposed toward 
other views than his own. Such a chapter is that entitled " What 
Limits the Rate of Wages ? " which, while containing some half 
truths, is very inadequate. Perhaps the best part of the book is the 
chapter entitled " Some Elementary Truths about Corporations " ; 
but even here the author does not seem to be quite in accord with 
the more recent economic doctrines as to the relations between the 
corporation and the state. 

Among the many works that have been called forth by Professor 
Loria's masterly writings on the close connection between economics 
and politics, perhaps the most suggestive is a little book entitled 
// Materialismo storico e lo stato, by Professor Ferraris (Palermo, 
Sandron, 1897). The author takes strong ground against Loria's 
contention that all political and social activity can be explained in 
terms of economics. He willingly grants that the economic side 
has been overlooked in the past, but he maintains that historical 
materialism involves a great exaggeration, and that the economic 
factor is only one of many contributing elements. He takes up 
many of Loria's alleged facts and shows that they involve either 
gross exaggeration or erroneous interpretations. The book has had 
a wide sale, and has already gone through a second edition. 

An attempt to trace the development of the Marxian materialistic 
view of history has been made by Mr. Georg Plechanow, in a 
monograph entitled Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Materialismus (Stutt- 
gart, Dietz). Mr. Plechanow devotes himself primarily to the repre- 
sentatives of French materialism, taking up in successive divisions 
the work of Holbach and of Helvetius. He finds that their impor- 
tance has been generally under-rated. The greater part of the work, 
however, is devoted to a study of the early ideas of Marx and to the 
connection between Marx and his French predecessors. Mr. Plecha- 
now is evidently a Russian, and, like so many of his countrymen, has 
the most unbounded admiration for Marx. His book, unfortunately, 
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is neither very precise nor very concise ; and his fondness for philo- 
sophical dialectics detracts from the value of the work for the 
economist. 

The gratifying reception given to Dr. Karl Bucher's masterly 
series of studies on the development of economic life, which was 
originally reviewed in this Quarterly (IX, 329), has led him to issue 
a second edition in a thoroughly revised form, under the title of Die 
Entstehung der Volkswirtschaft, Vortrage und Versuche (H. Laupp'sche 
Buchhandlung, Tubingen, 1898). Three entirely new essays are 
added: one on primitive economic conditions, another on the dis- 
appearance of the domestic system, and a third on cooperation 
and labor union (Arbeitsvereinigung und Arbeitsgemeinschafi). These 
new essays are marked by the same qualities which were seen in the 
first edition and which immediately put Professor Biicher in the very 
front rank of historical economists. Here, as there, he displays an 
unusual power of wide generalization, based upon a minute study of 
facts, and a gift of arranging the ordinary but unnoticed facts of 
everyday life into a solid phalanx to support his own conclusions. 
With the exception of Professor Schmoller, there is perhaps no living 
writer who has done so much to clear up obscure points of industrial 
development. Although some of the essays in the volume are of 
pronounced interest only to Germans, it is much to be hoped that 
the book will appear in English dress. 

After a lapse of ten years, M. Re'ne' Lavolle'e has given to the 
scientific world a continuation of his great work on the working 
classes of Europe. The third volume, which has recently been pub- 
lished, is devoted to England and bears the general title of Les Classes 
ouvrieres en Europe: Etudes sur leur situation matlrielle et morale 
(Paris, Guillauman et Cie.). To the English reader who is familiar 
with the works of Booth, Drage, Webb, Baernreither, De Rousiers 
and others, much of the material contained in this work will be com- 
paratively familiar. But M. Lavolle'e has made good use of the blue 
books and other documentary material ; and his point of view, as 
well as the general sobriety of his treatment, is always worthy of note. 
An especially good chapter is that on the agricultural laborer. M. 
Lavolle'e is distinctly optimistic in his general outlook. While the 
work was written primarily for Frenchmen, it will be consulted with 
profit by English and American readers as well. 

The third edition of Professor Cunningham's invaluable English 
Industry and Commerce during the Early and Middle Ages (Cambridge, 
The University Press, 1896) is noteworthy for a number of reasons. 
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The mere appearance of a new edition of such a serious work indi- 
cates how great has been the recent development of interest in the 
study of economic history, while the many changes suggested by 
other workers in the field prove that some, at least, of this interest is 
not merely esoteric. Of these changes the most notable are (1) the 
insertion of an appendix to substantiate, in answer to Professor 
Ashley's criticisms, the author's opinion of the immigration of 
artisans in the twelfth century ; (2) a restatement of the evidence 
bearing on the decay of the towns in the fifteenth century ; and (3) 
the modification, "in consequence of Professor Ashley's recently 
published investigation," of the author's views regarding the changes 
in the craft-guilds of the sixteenth century. The spirit in which Pro- 
fessor Cunningham weighs the criticisms of his views and his accept- 
ance, where the evidence permits, of the modifications suggested by 
his critics may explain in part the authoritative position of this work. 

M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, the son of the noted French economist, 
after an extended journey through Australasia and South Africa, 
has published his observations in a volume entitled Les nouvelles 
sociit'es Anglo- Saxones (Colin, 1897). This is essentially an economic 
work, and calls attention to the important movements of social 
reform in Australasia and to the economic causes of the political 
troubles in South Africa. The latter point has already been ex- 
plained for English readers by Mr. James Bryce ; but to those inter- 
ested in the most recent stage of Australian social development the 
work of M. Leroy-Beaulieu will be very welcome. The chapters 
must be taken, however, cum grano salts, for the author has the same 
horror of " socialism " as his father, and regards pretty much every 
Australian experiment as tainted with socialistic heresy. 

Le Musk Social puts forth its bulletins with amazing regularity 
and rapidity. Series A has now reached Circular No. 19, and Series 
B, Circular No. 15. Among the circulars of the last quarter of 
1897, we find careful accounts of the Hamburg dock strike of 1896- 
97, of the Workmen 's-Protection Congress at Zurich, of the Typog- 
raphers' Federation in France, of the meeting of the International 
Federation of the Ship, Dock and River Workers at London, of 
agricultural credit in Italy, and of the International Congress on 
Labor Legislation at Brussels, 1897. It will be seen at a glance 
how important the circulars are to all those interested in labor 
questions. The bibliographical bulletin which is found on the 
covers of each circular adds not a little to the value of the publica- 
tions. The Muste Social is doing a unique work. 
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Nos. 4 and 6 of Vol. II of the Economic Studies published by 
the American Economic Association comprise a very careful and 
exhaustive study of Area and Population of the United States at the 
Eleventh Census, by Professor Walter F. Willcox. The whole forms 
part of a projected introduction to the social statistics of the United 
States ; and is admirable in its scientific precision, its impartiality and 
especially in its exposition of statistical methods. The most important 
conclusion is that the count of 1890 was "well within one per cent 
of the truth in its statement of the total population of the United 
States, and that there is little likelihood that now or in the future 
estimates of greater accuracy can be made." Dr. Willcox's method 
(comparison with twelve state censuses) is interesting, but not con- 
clusive, and will hardly stand against the accumulating evidence of 
omissions of one kind or another which detailed study of the results 
is yielding: for example, see W. A. King, "The Proportion of 
Children," Political Science Quarterly, December, 1897. 

Part II of the Report on Population of the United States at the 
Eleventh Census (Washington, 1897) has at length been issued. It 
contains the statistics of ages, illiteracy, citizenship, occupations, and 
soldiers and widows, besides a report on education. The statistics 
of occupations have been treated with care, but the classification has 
not avoided the common confusion between employments and indus- 
tries: e.g., blacksmiths, cotton-mill operatives. The difficulties of 
classification are, however, fully noticed in the introduction. The 
new inquiry, as to the " number of months unemployed," cannot be 
said to have yielded very satisfactory results. 

A long-felt want has been partly filled by Mr. William D. P. Bliss, 
in The Encyclopedia of Social Reform, a huge volume of over 1400 
pages, published by the Funk & Wagnalls Company (1897). It is, 
indeed, not a strikingly scientific product, for the bias of the editor 
is manifest. But both the choice and the treatment of topics are, 
on the whole, good. Mr. Bliss has attempted to be impartial, not 
only in his own work, but also in his selection of the many special- 
ists who have aided him. That he has not always succeeded is 
perhaps not wholly his fault. Thus, the long article on "Free 
Trade," by Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, is offset only to a very slight 
degree by the unimportant article on " Protection." On the other 
hand, the article on " Socialism " finds a very fair counterpart in 
that on " Individualism." The chief value of the Encyclopedia, how- 
ever, is that it constitutes a handy book of reference to a great many 
economic and social topics of present interest to Americans. It is 
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popular in the best sense of the term, without being flippant. The 
work is filled with extracts from the best political and scientific 
literature on the subject, and it is evident that Mr. Bliss has, all in 
all, been wise in his choice of assistants. In almost all cases 
the articles are up to date, and the facts, so far as tbey go, are accu- 
rately and fairly given. Altogether, the work will be of undoubted 
value to the average busy man interested in social economics. 

It is not often that a scientific work of huge proportions meets 
with such a popular success as Schoenberg's Handbuch der Politi- 
schen Oekonomie. The year 1897 has seen the appearance of the 
fourth edition (H. Laupp'sche Buchhandlung, Tubingen). It is 
significant of the times that the first volume of this new edition to 
appear should be Volume III, dealing with the " Science of Finance." 
Since the last edition, a number of the contributors have died, in- 
cluding Freiherr von Reitzenstein, who dealt with the subject of 
" Local Finance," and von Helferich, who dealt with some " General 
Problems in Taxation." Drs. Geffcken, von Rumelin, Mitthoff and 
Nasse have also passed away. But most of the former contributors 
to this particular division of the general subject still remain, and they 
have revised and amplified their respective contributions. Special at- 
tention may be called to the new section on Gebuhrenartige Einnahmen, 
to the substantially new section on the " General Theory of Taxa- 
tion," which is now contributed by von Schall ; to the new section 
on " Taxes on Expenditure," by von Zeller, and to the great exten- 
sion of the treatment of " Import Duties," by the same author. In 
the other sections, too, especially those written by Professor Wagner, 
we find the statistics as well as the literature brought down to date. 
The volume will continue to be indispensable to all real students of 
the subject. 

Professor Conrad, of Halle, yielding to repeated requests, has 
published two installments of his Grundriss zum Studium der poli- 
tischen Oekonomie (Jena, Fischer, 1896 and 1897), dealing with 
economic theory in the first part, and with economic policy in the 
second. As in ordinary German manuals, the arrangement is some- 
what different from that to which we are accustomed in English. 
The chief interest of Dr. Conrad's epitome lies, as was to have been 
expected, in the practical part, where a large amount of material is 
brought together and woven into the discussion of the principles. 
The whole treatment is marked by that sound common sense to 
which Dr. Conrad's readers have become accustomed. The author 
promises two more installments, dealing with public finance and 
statistics. 
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Dr. Irving Fisher has published A Brief Introduction to the Infini- 
tesimal Calculus (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1897), 
designed especially to aid in reading mathematical economics and 
statistics. The immediate occasion for its publication is the appear- 
ance in English of Cournot's Principes mathkmatiques de la th'eorie des 
richesses in Professor Ashley's series of Economic Classics. In this 
connection should be read Dr. Fisher's article in the January number 
of the Quarterly Journal of Economics on " Cournot and Mathemat- 
ical Economics," with the notes on Cournot's mathematics. Non- 
mathematical economists ought to be very grateful to Dr. Fisher for 
his efforts to smooth the path for them : to many his little book will 
give just the additional touch necessary to make their half-forgotten 
knowledge available for use. More important still, it will probably 
stimulate younger students of economics to submit themselves to 
mathematical discipline before it is too late. 

Messrs. Effingham, Welsh & Co. have published A Contribution to 
the Bibliography of the Bank of England, by Mr. T. A. Stephens 
(1897). The work gives not only the full title of the various publi- 
cations, but also a short account of each, and in some cases sub- 
stantial extracts from the contents. The statement by the author 
that the list does not pretend to be a complete bibliography disarms 
criticism ; otherwise it would be a source of just complaint that so 
many of the important tracts of the seventeenth century have been 
omitted. The bibliography is very useful so far as it goes, but it 
gives nothing approaching a complete list of the earlier works on 
the subject Almost any good private library in early English 
economics could supplement it in many particulars. Although not 
complete, the book is welcome. Only through such special publi- 
cations can we hope ultimately to obtain a general bibliography of 
economics. 

From the Knickerbocker Press comes a collection of addresses, 
magazine articles and other publications, by William C. Cornwell, 
president of the City Bank of Buffalo, under the title of Sound Money 
Monographs (Putnam's, 1897). The various chapters have no 
especial connection with each other, but they take up in turn nearly 
all the currency questions now at issue in the country and treat 
them in a lucid and popular form. The attractively bound little 
volume should have a good circulation. 

" Short cuts to Utopia are delusive," says Professor Nicholson, in 
his last published collection of essays — Strikes and Social Problems 
(London, Black ; New York, Macmillan). This sentence is charac- 
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teristic of the attitude of the author toward the problems he dis- 
cusses ; and, in view of the fairness and sound sense displayed in 
the discussion, it is desirable that the book should be widely read. 
So far as the average reader is concerned, there will be much mental 
profit from a consideration of the stress which Professor Nicholson 
lays on " such things as prudence and the other elementary virtues 
which are the constituents of natural common sense, — self-reliance, 
industry, foresight and perseverance " (p. 41). The ardent, over-con- 
fident student of recent works on economics, moreover, will find 
food for thought in the suggestion that " political economy has a vast 
literature and you will not find all the good concentrated in the last 
marginal increment " (p. 193). 

Professor Bastable's Theory of International Trade has been revised 
and brought up to date in the second edition (Macmillan, 1897). 
Both teachers and students will appreciate the author's efforts to 
utilize, as sound material, this product of the older political economy. 
It is much to be desired that a series of similar monographs should 
present, with the same scholarly thoroughness and impartiality, those 
other achievements in particular fields of economic theory on which 
all future constructive work must be based. 



